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ABSTRACT 



The nuclear weapons inspection regime implemented in Iraq 
following the United Nations coalition victory in Desert Storm is 
the most intrusive in history. Important conclusions about the 
current non-proliferation regime can therefore be determined from 
a study of Iraq's progress. 

This thesis examines Iraq's efforts to acquire nuclear 
weapons. The supply side of the equation is also studied, with a 
concentration upon the contributions of NATO nations. The 
strategic culture of Iraq is discussed, in an effort to discover 
why Iraq sought nuclear weapons. Finally, policy prescriptions are 
advanced . 

The current non-proliferation regime needs to be improved if 
the spread of nuclear weapons is to be halted, or even slowed. The 
most promising way to improve this regime is to involve the U.N. 
Special Commission and the U.N. Security Council in the management 
of the problem of nuclear proliferation. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The most promising way to deal with the problem of nuclear 
proliferation is with a unified worldwide effort. The U.N. 
Security Council should be the primary instrument in the fight 
to limit the spread of nuclear weapons. The United Nations is 
the only forum that contains all the parties involved, has the 
ability to make international laws with all of the parties 
present in the decision-making, and has the authority to 
enforce these laws in a multilateral fashion. The nations of 
Europe and the United States must be at the forefront of non- 
proliferation activities, however. 

The U.N. Special Commission discovered seventeen sites 
related to nuclear weapons research in Iraq after Desert 
Storm. Iraq's efforts placed it six months to three years 
from possibly acquiring nuclear weapons. The inability of the 
I.A.E.A. to monitor the Iraqi program revealed major 
shortcomings in the present non-proliferation regime. By 
depending upon technologies the I.A.E.A. considered obsolete, 
the Iraqis were able to make considerable progress without 
significantly alarming the international community. 

Given the strategic culture that has developed within 
Iraq, it is improbable that its nuclear weapons program will 
remain dormant following the withdrawal of the U.N. Special 
Commission inspection teams. The historical antagonisms 
between Iraq and nearby states such as Iran and Israel, and 
other factors, such as an aspiration for leadership in the 
Arab world, contribute to Iraq's desire to obtain nuclear 
weapons . 

With the disintegration of the Soviet Union, nuclear 
weapons proliferation is becoming one of the leading threats 
to world peace. The break-up of the U.S.S.R. has also 
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magnified the problem of nuclear proliferation by giving other 
nations access to Soviet nuclear technology. 

The current non-proliferation regime is at a vital 
crossroads in its history. Depending upon the results of the 
inspections in Iraq, the I.A.E.A. could flourish or fail. If 
the Iraqi nuclear weapons program revives after the 
inspections are concluded, the Vienna-based organization will 
be revealed as incapable of stemming the tide of nuclear 
proliferation. If the Iraqi nuclear weapons program does not 
resume operations, perhaps the world's confidence in the 
I.A.E.A. can be restored. This is dependent, however, on how 
large a role the I.A.E.A. plays in preventing the Iraqis from 
reviving their nuclear weapons program. The U.N.S.C. should 
play the predominant role in nuclear non-proliferation 
activities, keeping the I.A.E.A. in an advisory role. 

An alternative argument that may arise is that the 
I.A.E.A. could be strengthened or expanded in an effort to 
stem nuclear proliferation, rather than replaced. It appears, 
however, that the combination of its lack of enforcement 
powers and its inability to force nations to join the NPT 
regime or retain the participation of nations that wish to 
withdraw from the regime places the I.A.E.A. in an untenable 
situation. The only way to strengthen the present regime is 
to change the language of the treaty itself, and that may 
cause an exodus of nations that wish to retain the option of 
seeking nuclear weapons at some future time, as well as those 
nations which may feel that stricter inspection standards 
could interfere with their peaceful nuclear programs. 

This leaves the I.A.E.A. in a "catch 22" situation: if 
the language of the treaty is not strengthened, its current 
weaknesses will remain; but, if the language is changed, the 
number of nations that are signatories of the treaty may well 
decline, hence weakening the ability of the I.A.E.A. to 
contribute to a world free of nuclear proliferation. This 
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inability to prevent nations from fleeing the organization 
also hampers the I.A.E.A.'s ability to invoke the clause 
allowing it to inspect undeclared facilities and to call on 
the U.N.S.C. for assistance if these inspections are hampered. 
If this clause is utilized, the nation under suspicion may 
choose to withdraw from the regime rather than submit to the 
demands . 

These factors demonstrate the primary limitation of the 
current I.A.E.A. regime: any nation that does not want to be 
a part of the legal regime does not have to remain within its 
confines. The U.N.S.C. may be able to overcome this 
limitation, because its enforcement capabilities could be used 
to oblige nations to comply. The U.N.S.C. need not rely upon 
the nation's desire to be reined in (with regard to its 
nuclear weapons progress), and therefore the I.A.E.A. must 
strengthen its link to that body. The spread of nuclear 
weapons is a threat to world peace, and should be treated as 
such by the United Nations. 
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I . INTRODUCTION 



This thesis argues that the current nuclear non- 
proliferation regime, as defined by the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty and the International Atomic Energy Agency, must be 
improved. The thesis also presents arguments about how this 
should be done, if it is to have an effective role in 
preventing the spread of nuclear weapons to non-nuclear 
weapons states. A larger future role for the United Nations 
is the suggested solution. This argument is supported by an 
examination of the Iraqi nuclear weapons program and the 
methods that nation used to advance to within six months to 
two years of having nuclear weapons capability. 

Nuclear proliferation appears to be a primary threat that 
the United States and its allies must deal with if peace, 
stability and international security are to be maintained. It 
seems plausible that as more nations obtain nuclear weapons, 
the odds are increased that a nuclear strike will occur 
somewhere in the world. The first step in avoiding a 
destabilizing event such as a nuclear strike is to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons technology to governments in 
unstable regions. Since the European Community and the United 
States are two of the major exporters of nuclear and weapons 
technology, they are inherently responsible for helping to 
limit nuclear proliferation. The U.S. and the European 
Community also have a direct stake in the problem of 
proliferation, since they may someday be the target of a 
nuclear strike from a nation that obtains these weapons. 

The thesis begins with an examination of the efforts of 
Iraq in order to discover how and why this country reached 
such a high level of success with nuclear weapons research. 
This includes factors both internal and external to Iraq 
relevant to its nuclear weapons program. Following this, the 
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problem of supply is discussed, as the contributions to the 
Iraqi nuclear weapons program by NATO nations are reviewed. 
Next, the strategic culture of Iraq is studied, in order to 
establish why Iraq sought nuclear weapons, and whether its 
nuclear weapons programs will continue after the United 
Nations regime currently in place comes to an end. Finally, 
policy prescriptions necessary to prevent another case similar 
to that of Iraq are discussed. 
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II. THE IRAQI PROBLEM 



This chapter argues that the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, and the Non-Proliferation Treaty it draws its power 
from, is not capable of controlling the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. A case study of the present situation in 
Iraq regarding nuclear weapons is used to demonstrace this 
point. The need for an increased role for the United Nations 
is also discussed. Although there are other nations that have 
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forefront in recent months in regard 
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I . A . E . A . 


and 


nuclear 


weapons proliferation 


, such as 


North 


Korea , 
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chapter 
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situation . 

The importance of this topic stems from the fact that 
there are a number of other nations that desire nuclear 
weapons and must make a decision about whether to attempt to 
obtain them. If these nations should learn the wrong lesson 
from Iraq, that the only mistake Saddam made was starting a 
war before his nuclear arsenal was complete, they may be 
tempted to choose to pursue a nuclear weapons capability 
clandestinely. The credibility of the current non- 
proliferation regime was damaged by the Iraqi incident, and 
this could have an adverse effect upon its ability to prevent 
the spread of nuclear weapons. If this credibility can be 
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restored, however, nations can be deterred from following the 
clandestine path to nuclear weapons. 

The case of Iraq aptly demonstrated the weaknesses of the 
current non-proliferation regime. The International Atomic 
Energy Agency and its primary tool, the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, did not have sufficient safeguard provisions to 
prevent Iraq from getting to within six months to a year of 
having a nuclear weapons capability. 1 Now, the elimination 
of Iraq as a potential nuclear power falls to the I.A.E.A., as 
well as the United Nations. This chapter reviews the opinions 
of experts regarding the effects that the Iraqi experience has 
had on the non-proliferation regime, in order to define the 
opposing sides of the argument. It then turns to the 
institutions that will be involved, most importantly the 
I.A.E.A. and the U.N., in order to define the tools that the 
international community must use to eliminate a potential 
future Iraqi nuclear threat. Next, this chapter examines the 
problems that need to be solved, both internal and external to 
Iraq, so that the environment in which the non-proliferation 
regime must operate in this case can be identified. Next, the 
barriers that may stand in the way of the elimination of Iraq 
as a potential nuclear power are discussed, to differentiate 
the Iraqi case from other nations that may pose a nuclear 



1 Kenneth R. Timmerman, lire Per-n ..u'-bv': He-. ::x Nest 
Armed Iraq , (New York: Houghlin Mifflin, 1991), p. 390. The 
source quoted is an unnamed Pentagon analyst. 
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proliferation threat. Finally, actions that have already been 
taken to destroy Iraq's nuclear-weapons capability are 
examined, with an assessment of how effective these steps have 
been . 

A. EXPERT OPINION 

Nuclear non-proliferation experts have drawn different 
conclusions from the Iraqi experience, ranging from the need 
for a complete overhaul of the current non-proliferation 
regime to a belief that Iraq is an anomaly and that the 
I.A.E.A. is sufficient in its role as a primary non- 
proliferation actor. The latter view is held by Joseph Pilat, 
of the Los Alamos National Laboratory, who judges that the 
I.A.E.A. did its job well in Iraq, considering the limits of 
its duties. Pilat notes that I.A.E.A. safeguards are designed 
simply to prevent the diversion of nuclear materials from 
declared peaceful facilities to weapons purposes.- Since the 
Iraqis used undeclared facilities to create their own nuclear 
weapons material, the I.A.E.A. is not to blame for the 
indiscretions committed in Iraq. He acknowledges that the 
I.A.E.A. does not have a role in verification. 

The relation between the NPT and IAEA safeguards, and the 
fact that the IAEA has neither enforcement powers nor the 
ability to apply sanctions (other than reporting 
noncompliance to the Security Council and withholding 
technical assistance), limit the regime's verification 



- Joseph F. Pilat, "Iraq and the Future of Nuclear 
Nonproliferation: The Roles of Inspections and 
Treaties, " Science , 6 March 1992, p. 1227. 
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